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His eye might here command wherever ftood * 
City of old, or modern fame, the feat Je 
Of mightieft empire; from the deftin’d walls 
« Of CamBALy, feat of Cathaian Khan, 
And Samarcuanp by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 
By Aacra and Lawor of Great Mogul, 
Down to the GoLpen CHERSONESE—— 
And utmoft Indian Ile Trarozana. 
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-- TRANSLATOR’S- PREFACE. 


F HE modes of Time and Place mingle fo intimately with 
our perceptions of events, that the recording and defcrip- 
~ tive parts of Chronology and Geography have been called by ah 
analogous metaphor the EYES of HIsToRY. Without their 

: illuftration, the hiftoric Mufe, that “ miftrefs of life, and mef- 
: fenger of antiquity,» were degraded into a goffip ; for the mat+ 
ter reported by her would be but as : 

“ A woman’s ftory at a winter’s fire, # 

“ Authoriz’d by her grandame.”— 


Why this illuftration, which fo great a name as D’Anville has 

furnifhedto ancienthiftory, fhouldhave been folong withheld from 

_ the mere Englifh reader, it is now of no great importance todifs * 

f cover. It is fufficient to renvark that, with the affiftance of 
this tranflation, the acquifition of the French language will no 
longer be previoufly nécefiary to that more ufeful part of educa- 
tion. The work publifhed by Mr. Philip Morant, in 1742, on 
the plan of Du Frefnoy’s Method*of Studying Geography, be- 

- ing confidered as too analytic and abrupt to make much ims 

~ #refion on the memory : befides, his maps being on the aus 

‘ ‘thority of Celarius, are confequently obnoxious to'the cenfure _ 

7 which our author has paffed on the works of that laborious coma * 

i 
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HEN, 


S. piler. ‘ ‘ a Me 


Tt is well known that the French geographers, like thofe ’ ‘ 


Rome, take the liberty of writing the names of 
countries, rivers, and places, in a manner different fom | 
the natives of the refpeétive countries. This praBice a 
~ [ have endeavoured meen IF ps the 7” 
ode of‘Pelling of modern names in Spain, Italy, Germany, auf 
Sayer and B 





the Britis . of an Atlas publifhed by Melis. 
as he > th iy Y i 5 a ny 7 
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of Fleet Street. But in France, and in the reft of the world, I 
have implicitly followed that of my author. In France this ftrupu- 
_ ofity is obferved for an obvious reafon, and in countries more 
' remote, becaufe he feems there remarkably attentive to chaftife 
| the vulgar ufage to genuine orthography. It is a fubject of 
complaint with the compilers of geographic manuals rt 
teers, that the French writers exprefs towns of every rank by the 
ic’ denomination of Ville. Fgom this caufe of embarraff- 
ment J am in a great degree exempt ; 2s the ancient places noted - 
in the ‘following work are for the moft part felected for their 
eminence, and therefore properly ftyled Cities. Other geogra- 
phical terms however are rot without ambiguity. AZarais, for 
| example, is ufed fometimes for a fen, and fometimes for a lake, , 
F aceording to the interpretation of the Latin term Palus, which 
feemis properly to denote a moor, or tratt of low grounds covered 
With water, though applied to the fea of Afow, the greateft gulf 
of the Euxine. une, too, the author yfes to fignify as well 
| alake that has communication with the fea, as one that has not: 
| thas he calls the Tritonis Palus a\agune. The firft of thefe I 
have rendered aes and the fecond, though more pre- 
 eifely. appropriated to the Venetian inlets, I have ufed fpecially 
to denote, piece of water of their defcription. 
_ «The maps that accompany this Englith edition, though care- 
Pa onderary from the Parifian Atlas in Imperial folio, cannot 
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to contain all that is comprehended in that ori- 
and trul ete work, In the folicitude to reconcile 
ith uti = it was found expedient to ayoid al] unne- 
repetitions. ‘Thus in the general map of the world known 
p the ancients, and in the two maps of the Roman Empire, the 
only that do not re-appear in particular maps, are 
ely detailed. “And the inferior compartments that arg 
ferved in. thofe of Gaul and Afia, in the Paris edition, are 
» omitted, to make room for more matter in the bodies of 
: maps. But my author having obf as his reafon for 
}@ particular map-of Gaul, that the fubje& is particularly 
Ring to a Frenchman, I have fuperinduced one of 
rom the learned John Horfely, M. A-F. RS f 
lefs interefting' to the pofterity of the co 
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“Abe of ufe' to fome readers of everyage. Thofe marked with the 
© initial D. are by the author. 

‘The Indices being an important part of a work of this nature, 
the alferation made in the of them requires a particular 
explanation. Of thefe there are four in the original ; the firft 

"being intitled “A Nomenclature, ferving as a Supplement to 
what is inferted in the body,pf the work,” and containing the 
©. names of thofe places which are found in the folio maps exclufive- 

- ly, with their modern names; and references to the chapter of 
the work that treats of the country comprifing them. The fecond 

ft is intitled “A Table compofed of the Names of Countries.” The 
” third is of “ Chief Seas ;” and the fourth, called Table du Local 
» en detail, comprifes the names contained as well in thes Nomen- 
* lature, and diftinguifhed by the letter N, as thofe contained ia 
the text, and which refer to the volume and page; but without 

_ the modern names. Thefe mafles I have endeavoured to tender 
lefs complicated by Gigefting them into three. The firft - 

. table will be found to contain the names of countries, the fe- 

"cond thofe of the chief feas, and the third the names in the folio 
maps diftinguifhed by an Italic charaéter, with the fame refer-- 
ences as the original ; together with the names, Contained in the. 
body of the work. And to render this index a complete diétionary 
of ancient geography, I have inferted the modern names of this 
clafs alfo. To this edition moreover is prefixed a table of itines 
rary meafures reduced into Englifh yards and, decimal»parts. 
This will be ufeful to the Englith reader; until his country, in 
concert with other nations, 1 eftablifh a common feale of. 
meafures onan eternal and univerfal principle, 


IT being proper that the ftudent of ancient geography fhould 
| have diftinét ideas of the ancient inhabitants of Europe, I thall 
_ fubjoin a brief account of the fubject, chiefly, but not implicitly; _ 
__ from Pinkerton, a name not to be mentioned. but’ wjth the re- — 
‘fpec& due to an illuftcator of truth that has long been enveloped 
in a mift of error. bn “AT tac sist 5,0F BA sie 
It is premifed then that all Europe, from the Baltic Sea to — 
the Euxine, was originally inbabited by a racé sof Gvages 
known by the name Pt GakL. ‘Uhefe were fubdiviced 
into two races; the Cimbri, Cymbri, or Cimmerii, i 
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mountainous corners called Greece and Italy, were ever pof- 
fefled by either the Cymbri or the Gaél ; for that the extenfive 
plains of Germany and Gaul, affording more ample {cope to a paf- 
toral and erratic people, muft have een the principal feat of what 
little population:was then in Europe. But, whatever relu€tance 

* [feel indiffering on fuch a fubje&t from fo erudite and fagacious 
an antiquarian, I cannot but think there are ftrong evidences 
that the Latin is fundamentally a Celtic fpeech ; for words fignify- 

ing things antecedent to human improvement, as the elements 
nature, &c. are the fame in the Latin and in the Celtic dia- 

* Jeéts now fpoken in the northern and weftern extremities of this 

ifland. The language of ancient Rome confefledly poffeffes 
many Goghic words, befides a numerous nomenclature of that 
articular dialect of the Gothic called Greek; but had it not 
a radically a Celtic tongue, is it at all probable that it would 
have fo far prevailed in Celtic countries, as is evident that it 
has done from the modern ftate of the languages of thefe coun- 
tries? The Romans only reduced and governed their provinces: 

- ‘they did not depopulate and re-people them : and what effect 

could fuch a conqueft have upon the insigenods fpeech, fecing 

that Spain, though fucceffively overrun by Vifigoths and Arabs, 

who were refpectively more numerous than the Romans could 
| be fu to have been, ftill pofleffes a language that is only 
* -amilitary or ruftic Latin? =, ‘ 

. About 2160 »years before the Chriftian ara, the Scythian 
Bee x from the north of Perfia pafled the river Araxes and 
| Mount Caucafus, and fettled round the fhores of the Euxine. 
ii is was the firft appearance in Europe of our anceftors, who 
| $n fubfequent ages, and in diftant countries, feverally aflumed 
they names of GETES, GOTHS, and GERMANS, pro- 
_ bably from their fuccefsful valour; of atemans, or All-men, 
| either from a confederacy of tribes, or to exprefs emphatically 
| their virility; and of FRANCs or Freemen, to diftinguifh them- 
felves from the flaves whom they vanquifhed. About 360 
years after this period they began to fettle Thrace, Illyricum, 
Greece, and Afia-Minor, under many denominations; and in 
300 years, or 1500 before Chrift, they had completed the fettle~ 
ment of thefe countries. They peopled Greece under the name 
AEPOL, or Pelafgi. Our immediate anceftors then, the 
es, Angles, and Saxons, though thirteen hundred miles dif- 
fPfrom thefe, being of the fame race, muft have had an homo-_ 
neal fpeech; and it is Curious to obferve the analogy pre-_ 
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éf time and place ; and the extremely diffimilar accidents that 
each mauft have encountered in’ its progrefs from elementary 
rudenefs to refinement. This analogy however, at the clofe of 
the eighteenth century, has betrayed claflical and philological 
pedarits into the puerile abfurdity of deriving pure Englith 
words, fuch as Man, Father, Mother, Fire, Moon, Earth, Water, 


&c. &c. from Greek fountains ; never thinking that thefe, with . 


their correfpondent terms in the Greek, fhould be referred to a 
common origin*. ‘ 

The Scythians gradually advancing weftward, and driving 
the Celts before them, had peopled all Germany and Scandina- 
via, Pannonia and Noricum, an@ arrived at the Rhine and Alps 
about 500 years before the Chriftian xra. In the confulfhip of 
Metellus and Carbo happened the famous irruption of,the Cim- 
bri, and Teutones or Germans, which threatened the extinétion 
of the Roman:republic. Thefe Cimbri, the inhabitants of Jut- 
Jand and Denmark, Mr. Pinkerton takes to have been the origi« 
nal Celtic natives of that peninfula, then expelled for the feft 
time by the Scandinavian Soha, whofe pofterity ftill occupy it. 
But I am rather inclined to the opinion of the learned tranflator 
of Mallet, in believing them Germans, whofe anceftors had ex- 
pelled the original Celts fome ages before: becaufe, had they 
been Celts, it is not probable that they would -have aflociated 
with the Tentones, the hereditary and implacable enemies of the 
Celtic name; nor would they have obtained a tree paflage through 
Germany, to invade Gaul and Italy. 

‘But there are two other genera or -races of men in Europe, 
though little diftinguifhed by émigration or conqueft.. The 


® « Tt maw be confidently afferted that no perfon can thoroughly unders 
* ftand the Englith language who docs not trace it up to the Greck: —thus, 
* for inftance, every onc knows the meaning of the following words, being 


“ part of a lady's drefs, viz. her cap, handkerchief, apron, ruffles, lace, 


* gown, and faque; or the following, being part of the furtiture°of her 
+ ser Urea Rg Silky thread, friffars, needles, pins ;—tyus every ane 
“ knows the meaming of thefe exprellions, the deuce take it 5. a.thing is 
4 pick new :—everyone knows the meaning of theie words, By 4 


$* faddle, furrup, whip, boots, fpurs, and Journ but vag & rt » 


‘¥ the derrvation of thole words, that all/and each of 
« But there are words in our language that continue’ to wear’ fy uncouth 


“an appearance, as would require more ‘than an Oedipus to, develope .« 
pers. toner eer bic ey uifes. The the - 
« exprefi Hatronchless reich scents 0» bogele- , baktegatt, bon 
+ mit, Crutched-friars, and innumerable others, 
«be explained by their etymology ; every one of which is Greek.  (Le- 
mon's Englifh Etymologies, Preface.) . ~ Lins gyn Sappe 
a3 . s : firfk 
’ ,’ x . 
e@ ? 
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firft of thefe, called by the ancients sarMATR, are fuppofed 
to have been the original pofleffors of South-wefs Tartary%, but 
who, expelled by the Tartars about 1000 years A. C. have oc- 
cupied all Siberia, Ruffia, Poland, and a territory between the 
Save and the Danube. Thefe fj f the Sclavonian, a language 
_as radically different from all the dialeéts of the Gothic as the 
Celtic is. The fecond, and laft in the order here adopted, is 
that of the rBER1, an African race, who, invading Spain before 
the time of hiftory, fubdued its Celtic natives, and from fome 
diftricts exterminated them. Part of the Iberian language remains 
in the Gafcunian, or Bafque, and Mauretanic. : 

To retufn to the fubject of the Goths and their progrefs. We 
fee that, not Jong before the time. of C-efar, the Rhine provin 
too feeble a barrier to reftrain thefe warlike nations, they ha 
occupied the modern countries of Alface, Lorrain, and Flanders, 
under the general denomination of GERMANS,» But, with due 
fubmiffion to his great authority, I think Pinkerton prefumes too 

much, in affirming that all the Belge of Gaul were Germans. 
That the Belgians were a mixed people, may be inferred from 
Cefar; and from Tacitus, who fays explicitly, that the “ Tre- 
verians and Nervians (nations inhabiting Belgic Gaul) paffions 
ately afpired to the reputation of being defcended from the 
Germans, fince by the glory of this original they would efcape 
all imputation of refembling the Gauls in perfon and effemi- 
nacy:” and from the anecdoteerecorded by Suetonius of Cali- 
ula; that he offifed certain Gauls to be taught the German 
anguage, by way of qualifying them to perfonate captives in 
his theatrical triumph. , 

About 300 years before our wra, the ifland of Britain was 
peopled with Gauls from the neighbouring continent, in confe+ 
quence of the Scythian prefiure on the eaft. We find amang 
thefe a powerful people occupying a confiderable fe&tion of the 
ifland, andbeven, fettling in Ireland, under the name.of Belge ; 
doubtlefs of the: fame race,.whatever it were, with the people of 

the fame name.on the continent. And Mr, Pinkerton, affuming 
asa poftulate that the Belgw were Germans, concludes that — 
_ ™ the foundation of the modern Englifh language was antecedent 
to the arrival of the Saxons, and that it fhould be called. Anglo- 
& on inftead of Anglo-Saxon. About the fame period, this 
-* author dates. the arrival in North Britain of the picks, a nas 
be n of Scandinavian: from. Norway.3 and, thus. fatisfac 
___ £oPfP accounts ‘for the+modern: Scotifh: being: a dialect of the 
_ * fame language with our own. He thews too that they were the’ 
fe fag 


~ 
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fame people with the Peusini, towards the mouth of the Danube; 
and that what we call the Highlanders, were a colony of Belgic 
Irifh, under the name DALRIADS; who by long refidence in 
Irelafid had adopted the Gaélic language and manners of the 
more numerous natives. He derives withal the name Of stor’ 
from Scyth or Scythian, in allufion to the Piks*. . ~~ 7 


THE progrefs of the Goths after the Chriftian era: belongs” 
ftritly to the'geography of the middle ages. But thatIemay not 
interrupt the continuity.of the feries, | fhall give the:principal 
events of it here. Wee © I 

A.D.250. the Geta, or parental Goths, paffed the Tyras 
or Dneifter; and, after ravaging the Dacia of Trajan, pafled 
the Danube into Thracee About the year 260 the Cuufi, Che- 
rufci,and Catti,with many fmaller nations, forming a great league 
under the general name of FRANCS, conquered/Gaul. In the 
beginning of the fifth century, the Oftrogoths or eaftern Gete, 
Langobards, and other Sueyian nations, feized upon Italy; .and 
the Vifigoths or Weftern Getz, and Vandals, upon Spain. 1. But 
the numbers of thefe nations refpectively being inconfiderable, 
when compared with the inhabitants of the fevetal countries 
that they conquered, the language and manners ofithe van+ 
quifhed have in a great degree prevailed, as in-all fimilar cafes 
they have ever done. . 1éTG ET HR 

In the year 449 the Jutes, the principal nation of the Cim- 
brian Cherfonefe, arrived in Britain ; foon A toe came the 
Saxons 3 and the Angles laft of all. Thefe, bined) reduced 
their compatriots the Belgz (if fuch they were) to a fervile con- 
dition ; they being the Villani and Co/oni of the Doomfday Book, 
according ‘to Pinkerton. However this be, it is certain that 
they cut to pieces all the remaining inhabitants between the * “4 
‘Tweed, the Severn, and the boundary of Cornwall 5 and, B 
fubftituting their own language for the Britith, impofed the } 
and moft awful memorial of conqueft and defolation, In the 
mountaias of Wales, as we call it, itis well keane, that the 

bulsst Waytser’ bbs OW sSilet] staal Stalicfiod “to 

* The reader will, poreeive that this account of the Pike. amd Scat cone 
travenes in fome be the) notes extraéted from. the Macpherfong, to illu 
trate the fubjeét,,. Phe truth t the fheets containing then vere printed: 
off before expe of | i , an Taperned 








But, as molt controv edule of 

apparent contradiétion tradi ‘ aw i 

thors here cited, if he be novalready: acquainted 
Ww. 
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Celts, or rather a fragment of that divifion of them called Cyma 
bri, ftill retain with their ancient manners, their lang which 


rE 


— Cymraieg ; denominating the Englifh nation Safeneah, _ 
or 


on, and its language Safneaga The face of nature in 
Cornwall, more favourable to commerce and communication 
of every kind than that of Wales, afforded entrance to the 
Englith language, which, after thirteen ages of gradual progrefs, 
has at length prevailed, almoft to. the extinction of the native 
tongue, Fugitives from the fouthern fhores of Britain found 
an afylum on the oppofite coaft of the continent ; calling their 
colony by the name of the ifland which they had abandoned, 
And the pefterity of thefe Bretons are ftill diftinguifhed from 
their mixed neighbours as well by originality of language as 
by charaétériftic manners, ° ‘ 

‘The pext remarkable expedition of the Goths was from Nor- 
way, under Rollo; who, to efcape the tyranny of Harold Har- 
fagre, the king, embarked with his followers; and after making 

an unfuccefsfu) attempt on England, invaded Neuftria, as it 
was then called, ravaged the north of France, befieged Paris, and, 





| Normandie, or the country of Northern-Men, having his pof- 
| feffion ratified by treaty in the yearg12. Thefe Normans were 
» Piks, according to Pinkerton; who thus accounts for the name 
'” ef Pikardie, which was one of thgir conquetts, 
But the op n of Harold Harfagre was productive of 
. other effedts wars and conquefts, In the year 874, a co- 
_ Tony under the condué& of a hero named Ingulph, braving the 
utmoft' rigour of the elements, fettled in the uninhabited and 
| ¥ulcanic ifland of Iceland; and thereby exhibited an example 
pe. moft admirable upon record of what human genius, courage, 
* and perfeverance, can achieve. For, in a land fcarcely habitable 
"through the eternal conflict between Fire and Ice, they digefted 


ave and lea overnment; and became not more diftinguifhed: 


able enmity to tyrants, than for the ficcefsful cul- 


i an im 
| tivation of every fpecies of polite literature. . 

| © Haying thus conduéted our anceftors from their primitive 
feat ci final eftablifhments in the weft, it remains for me 
to give intimation of the erroneous opinions on the fubjeg& 
_ + that have hitherto been adopted by the learned, 

~ q@ The dreams of Jornandes, and other authors of his benighted 
 ag@ylat find in inavia the hive of the Gothic nations, 






€ . 


after various fuccefs, finally eftablifhed himfelf in the dukedom of ’ 


¢ been for fome time fo fully exploded as to render further 
Fefutation inept. But we have not been without dreamers te 
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the noon of the eighteenth century. Peloutier, a French writer, 
and the firft I Believe who treated the matter in a modern lan- 
guage, takes it for granted that there were but two original 
races in Europe, ceELTs*and sARMATIANS. ‘The ancient 
Germans, the memory of whofe manners Tacitus has im- 
mortalized, he miftakes for the firft; and the Franks, who 
communicated their name to his country; for the fecond. The 
miftakes of an author of great name will propagate miftakes al~ 
moft without end; accordingly we fee Mallet, a citizen of Ge- 
neva; one of the preceptors of the prince of Denmark, and mem- 
ber of many academies, in his work on northern, antjquities, 
confounding the ancient Scandinavians with the Celts through- 
out. But this is lefs to be wondered at, as he is Convicted by 
his tranflator of ignorarice in the language of the people whofe 
antiquities he difcuffes. But thefe are inftances of difcretion, 
compared to Memoires de la Langue Celtique, par Monf. Buret, 
Befancgon, 1754, 3 vols, folio; where this egregious etymologift 
traces Englifh names of places compounded of fuch appellative 
words as lend brook, marfh, well, high, north, hill, dale, wood, ford, 
Sreet, bridge, &c. &c. to Celtic roots ; a conduct of which the 
flighteft acquaintance with the vocabulary of the Englifh lan- 
guage would have taught him the abfurdity*. When an opi- 
nion flatters the vanity of men, it is the practice rather to pro- 
mote than to examine it. It,is not therefore furprifing to fee 
this error of the univerfality of the Celtic wrigins, as it was 
adopted by fuch refpectable writers'as the two Macpherfons, 
miflead the dunces of the Celtic fchool in Wales and Ireland, 
The mention made by fome of the ancient authors of the Teu- 
tonic and Sarmatian nations fometimes acting in concert, may 
have induced thofe ‘modern writ¢rs to confound them in one, 


** Examples :—“ acTon (Oak-Town), from Ac, a river, and Tom, an 
“habitation. aston (Eaft-‘Town), from As, a river, and Jon, an habita- 
** tion. “AUKLAND (Oak-Land), from O¢,/a little hill, Lana river, and D, 
“or Dy,’*two.  picu-marsu, Dich from Dichlud, borne, and Mar, 
« water, (quafi) land borne up. by, water, HIGHAM (High-home), fro 
’ J, a river, and Cam in compofition Gam, a bending. NORTHAMPTO 
* (North-home-town), from Nor, the mouth (of a river), Tan, g river, and 
** Tom, an habitation. NORTHILL, (North-hill) from Wor, the mouth, and 
“ Tyle, an habitation. “Rincwoon; ftom Ren, a divifion, Cav, a river, and, 
‘Hed, a foreft, \ sTANFORD, (Stone or Stovyford) from Stan, the mouth 
“ of a river, and\Vor, pronounced For, near. STRATTON, (Serece Loa) 
from Strat, jand near a river, and Tox; or from Ster, rivers, At, a junc 
# tion, and Jon, uxpripce, (Oale-Bridge) from Ue, river, and Brig, 
f* divifion.” Rifiaan tencatis ? <. < 
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|. And the Celtic names ftill remaining of rivers, forefts, lakes, 
fens, and mountains, in all the countries once poffefled by Celts, 


fem to favour the delufion of the Celts being the anceftors of 
| the modern inhabitants of Europe. More improbable hypo- 
bag thefes have been formed on weaker premifes. But the beft in- 
= formed authors among the ancients, and who exprefsly wrote 
|. upon the fubjeé, explicitly defcribe the Celts and Germans as 
ke people diftinguifhed from cach other by the remoteft diffimili- 
| tude of cuftoms, and complexion of character, religion,, and 
_ Janguage. The firft being remarked for levity, vanity, petu- 


Jance, and impetuous though tranfitory in bravery; the fecond, 
for gravity{ modefty, phlegm, and deliberate fortitude. And 
thefe qustaies, notwithftanding the influence of civilization, 
arts, and identity of religion, {till continue to diftinguifh us 
from the poiterity of the Celtic nations of the continent, though 
half their blood be Gothic *. But as language is the ftrongeft 

’ and moft permanent moral evidence of the “origin of nations, I 
fhall tranfcribe, for the fatisfaction of my, readers, a genealogy of 
the feveral diale€ts of the two great parent languages, from the 
tranflator of Mallet, 


“@ Mr. James Macpherfon, himfelf a Celt, thus teftifies of the Celtic cha- 
racter:—* Ficklenefs and levity (fays he) are the natural confequences of 
“ their warmth of difpofition. Men of givacity, and fubjeét to paffion, are 
“ for the moft part inconftant, changeable, rath, curious, credulous, and 
“proud. Al) the branches of the Celtic nation determined fuddenly upon 
“ affairwof the greateft moment, and placed the foundation of aétions of the 
laft importance upon uncertain rumours and vague reports. Their vio- 
lence in rushing into new projeéts could only be equalled by their want of 
* perfeverance in any plan. The tide feldom ran long in one direétion ; it was 
 always,with them a precipitate ebb, or a tempeftuaus flow.” And after 
enuaing on the credulity, curiofity, and hyperbolical pride of the old Celts, 
hhe proceeds :—* Thefe are the moft ftriking features of rhe ancient inhabi- 
“*Stants of Britain. .To any man acquainted with the nature and-genius of 
“* the unmixed apes of the pofterity of the Celte in the northern divifion of 
“4 this fl » the authorities at the bottom of the page are fyperfluous. He 
Swill be convinced of the juftice of the defcription, by the obferyations 
| ft which he himfelf has made; and he will be at the fame time furprifed to 
F * fee thé accuracy with which the authors of Rome have drawn the portrait 
#4 of our aneettors.”” } 
pene ee charaéter with that of the unmixed y Of the Goths 5 
+ Ge and Low Dutch, as well as the Swedes Danes; and even 
‘with that of thé English! 
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The tranflator before mentioned then proceeds to give 4 
mens of all thefe dialects; »exhibiting as well a mo wha 
analogy between thofe of the fame family refpectively, as the ute 
qnoft ddim itude from thofe of the other, ‘ 
~ ai 
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7 TH E Tranflator and Editor, defirous of affording to this Edition 
% every illujtration of which the work is i Oe having in 
wain enquired for an authentic Memoi¥ of the Life rs the Author, 
muft content bimfelf with giving the tranflation é. a Paper contain~ 
ing an account of bis Works, prefixed to the folio Edition of his Atlas, 
in form of an Advertifement, 


THE curious and learned well know to what degree of per- 
feétion the Jate Mr. D’Anville has carried Geography. But 
‘the world — may be informed that he was animated by 
a paffionatelzeal from his earlieft youth for this {cience exclu 
fively; and that a natural fagacity, and found judgment, ac~ 
companied him to the ftudy of it, which he purfued with inde- 
fatigable diligence for near feventy years. During this time 
\ he made a collection amounting to more than ten thoufand 
- charts, of which above five hundred were manufcript: and 
~~ it may be faid that the mafs of information alone refulting 
from the combination and collation of thefe, has put an im- 
menfe interval between him and all thofe who have preceded in 
»» the fame career. One may judge by the works, full of curious 

refearch, that are due to him; by the quantity of learned and 
* Judicious memoirs furnifhed by him to the Academy of Infcrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres ; and By the multitude of excellent 
* charts of geography, as well ancient as modern, with which he 
has enriched the world. The erudition of his maps, the abun- 
dance of objects, the {crupulous exactitude of his pofitions, the 
neatnefs and perfpicuity of his defigns, and the beauty of their 
execution, give them a decided fuperiority over all that hitherto 
have been publifhed. Their merit is univerfally acknow- 
edged, as well by foreign nations as by France. Hence the 
_ continual eagernefs of the learned of Europe to poflefs them, 
- of the moft &ilful geographers to choofe them for models, and 
_ _ of compilers of maps to copy them in preference to all others. 
— @ All confiderations have induced the publifher to pre« 

Serve feparately the geographic charts of this learned and in 
ahs s wuthor, and to vend them unmixed with any others, * 
_ ot is therefore that the public is apprifed that the Sieur De- 
“manne, who sete thefe charts for fifteen years under the 
es quiate in pection of the author, ftill continues to publith 
_ themat the fame price 4s ufual. And it being fuppofed that 
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Orbis veteribus notus. Orbis en occidentalis et pars 
erientalts. Gallia. Italia. Gracia, Afia inor & Syria. Paleéfiina, 
qptus. India. Germany, France, Italy, Spain, and the Bri- 
tannic Ifles, in an age between ancient and modern geogra, hy. 
Thefe eleven maps on a fingle fheet’each. 


Mopern GEOGRAPHY. 


Map of the World in two Hemifpheres. Europe in threé parts; 
of two fheets each. Afia, in three parts, each two fheets. Africa, 
in two parts, which together make three fheets. Ncyth America, 
in two parts, making alfo two fheets. South Amica in three 
fheets. France divided into Provinces: the fame in Gene- 
ralties. Italy, two fheets. Coafts of Greece and Iilands of 
the Archipelago. Phoenicia and the Environs of Damafcus. 


Courfes of the Eyphrates and Tigris. India, in two parts, . 


making three fheets. Coromandel, two fheets. Hydrographi- 


cal Charts of the Cafpian Sea, Gulf of Perfia, Arabic Gulf, or | 


Red Sea, in a fingle fheet each. Modern Agypt. Weftern 
Part of Africa, two fheets. Guinea. Canada and Britifh America, 
four fheets. Louifiana, a fheet and a half. 


Written Works of the fame Author are, 


General Confiderations on the Study and Knowledge required 
in the Compofition of Works in Geography, 8vo. 

Treatife on Itinerary Meafures, Ancient and Modern, 8vo, 

Compendium of Ancient Geography, in folio,with the Atlas. 

The famg¢ in 12mo. 3 vols. 

Notice of Ancient Gaul, founded on Roman Documents, 4to. 

Geographic Illuftrations of Ancient Gaul, 12mo. t 

States formed in Europe, after the Fall of the Roman Empire ia 
the Weft, 4to. 

Geographic Analyfis of Italy, 4to. ¢ 

The T'urkith Empire, and that of Ruffia, r2mo, #2. 

Analyfis of the Coafts of Greece, and the Archipelago; 4to. » 

Memoirs of Agypt, Ancient and Modern, with 2 Deleription 
of the Arabic Gulé or Red Sea, 4to. , 


Diflertation on the Extent of the Ancient Jerufalem, and its | 


Temple, 8vo. 
Illuftrations of the Chart of India, 4to. ¢ 


Geographic Antiquity of India, and of feyeral Countries of 


Upper : 
de ; >’ Memoir 


/ 
see | 
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Memoir of China, 8vo. 

Memoir concerning the Chart entitled Canada, Louikians, and 
the Britifh America. ‘Journal des Scavans, 1750. 

Problem for afcertaining the Dimenfibns of the Earth, r2mox 

ConjeCtural Dimenfions of the Earth on the Equator, i in confes 
quence of the Extenfion of the South Sea, 12mo. 

Thirty-feven Memoirs inferted in the Volumes of the Royal 
egy ee of Infcriptions and Belles-Lettres, a with 

ol. X 

Two in thofe ot the Academy of Sciences. 

Memoir of 7 selacie 2 Chart of the Cafpian Sea, 

Memoir of ps eographic Chart of Ancient Gaul. 


Ancignt and Modern Trinerary Measures, reduced into Englifh Yards and 


° decimal Parts. 
Roman mile of 1000 Roman paces, or 756 Parifian toifes - 1611.54 
Olympic ftadium making the eighth part of a Roman mile - 201-44 
Stadium making the tenth part of aRomanmiles+ - - — = 161.15 
Stadium making the 1100 part of a degree - - F 111.2 
Gallic league equal to 1500 Roman paces - - “- - 2417-31 
Germanic raftra, or modern ordinary league of France, equal te two ae 
Gallic leagues = «= a = ~ - i a 
Perfian parafanga equal to 3 Roman miles - : - 4834.62 
Egyptian fchoene equal to 4 Roman miles - - - - 6446.16 
Jewith mile, or fabatical journey, compofed of 2000 Hebrew cubits, 
rated at 944 toifes - - - . - 201.44 
ewifh rifin, of which rifins 74 were equal to a Roman mile, - 214.87 
odern French league of 2500 toifes - . - - 5329.16 
Modern Greek mile of 7 Olympic ftadia ~ - - 1410.08 
Great Arabian mile employed in Paleftine in the time of the crufades, 
rateMatii Romanmile = = = = = == §74t7-3! 
Britith ftatute mile . - ~ - - _ = 1760. 
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’ 


UNDERTAKE, ‘ays a geographer of serthoctin: 
to defcribe the World ; a work filled with diffi- 
culties, and fufceptible of no elegance of ftyle *. 
But when we apply to ftudy to acquire knowledge, 
we ought, to the defire of gratifying our own curiofity, 
to join the motive of being of fome utility, if poffible, 
to the public. After having in the courfe of fifteen 
years, under the incitemenvand aufpices of Monfeig- 
neur the late Duke of Orleans, and thofe of the prince 
his fon, given charts, more ample than any preceding, 
of the four parts of the world, followed bya map 
of the two hemifpheres, I have devoted mayfelf 
to the compofition of a fecond feries, referved for 
ancient geography; an object that has ever been dear 
to me. , It would appear fuperfluous to recofamend 
particularly what is generally acknowledged ; the ne- 
ceflity of being inftruéted in this Geography to read 
ancient hiftory with profit. 
* Orbis ftum difcere aggredior, impeditum opus, & facundi¢ mie a 
nime capax. Pomrontus Mara. D, 
7 5. < At 
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At the head of this feries is a general ‘chart of the 
Orbis Veteribus notus, or the World known to, the 
Ancients; followed by the Orbis Romanus, in two 
parts, eaft and weft, in which the objects are more 
exactly and explicitly detailed than in the maps 
hitherto publifhed of that empire. Thefe divifions 
of the Roman world are prefented under a point of 
view adapted to the principal ftate of Geography in 
Antiqvity, rather than to the modification of it in a 
pofterior age, when the provinces, multiplied almoft 
to infinity, had obliterated the traces of their pri- 
mitive partitions. The extent of the ancient world 
beyond the limits of thefe two parts, offers fcarcely 
any other detail than the means of placing, with 
fome certainty, what the general chart of it expref- 

f fes. Thus I may flatter myfelf with having furnifhed 
a confiderable quantity of geography, in the {mall 
compa{s of three fheets. But there are countries 
which make fo great a figure in ancient hiftory as to 
require to be treated feparately, and in a manner that 
will leave lefs to defire concerning them. Ancient 
Gaul is particularly interefting to a Frenchman. It 
is enough to name Italy, Greece, Afia Minor, Syria, 
and Paleftine, to recognize the theatres where the 
important fcenes were performed that compofe the 
fubjé& of hiftory. There are then as many particu- 
lar maps in this collection as may be thought fuffi- 

“ \clent to reprefent whatever is more or lefs detailed 
Jn ancient Geography. 
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Thefe feveral maps in the hands of many perfons 
haye occafioned a with for fome written work that 
might create an intereft in confulting them. Among 
thefe perfons are fome of a fex whofe curiofity, well 
meriting applaufe on fuch a fubjeé&, it becomes a 
duty to gratify. There has hitherto appeared no 
treatife that feems to hold the place of what is here 
offered to the public. The learned indeed may find 
little trouble in turning over the two weighty quar- 
tos of Celarius. But in his work, though very laud- 
able, the want of. a fufficient acquaintance with mo- 
dern Geography deprives the ancient of the light 
which it has often occafion for, to afcertain or to rectify 
it. For we may accufe the geographers of antiquity 
of appcaring fometimes to offend in the face of day 
with refpect to location ; the examination of which 
ought to accompany, as much as poffible, the ftudy of 
their works. 

In forming an abridgment I perceive all the 
difficulty attached to this fpecies of labour. I did not 
willingly confent to make the context dry and jejune, 
On the other hand, it required an effort to refift a na- 
tural ambition to enrich the compofition of it. To fix 
the attention of the reader to principal objects, the 
body of the work is not overcharged with too great 
a detail ; a table in form of a fimple nomenclature 
being annefed, which will furnith to it an ample fup- - 
plement. The regions on which the ancient Geo- 


, Gfaphy receives moft light from afual obfegvation 
b2 ° are 
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are thofe that moft contribute to the multiplicity: of 
thisnomenclature. Befides, there are countries which 
i 4 a £ a 
were much richer in their ancient ftate than they are 
in the modern: therefore it cannot be expected that 
an indication of correfpondent pofitions will be dif- 
fufed equally through the whole work. J am not a 
little folicitous with regard to Afia. But fome per- 


* fons have been willing to teftify that they have ob- 


ferved rhore erudition difplayedstherein than appears 
in the work in general: and I am inclined to think 
that it is fitting it fhould be fo; fince the want of ex- 
pofition may be greater on the fubjeét of that con- 
tinent than of Europe. 
he ftudy of a book of this nature requires in- 

difpenfably the concomitant contemplation of maps: 
but what would be the’ number of morfels difperfed 
through fuch a work, were they to be made corre- 
fpondent with the number of particular regions which 
fo vaft a {pace as thar defcribed therein comprehends ? 
It is not a book of mere amufement, to be taken up 
wherever it is found. Serious as it is however, it 
may be eafily accompanied with a roll of charts, or 
a portfoNo that contains them, One cannot be too 
fenfible of the advantage of rendering familiar to the 
eye the fituation, the extent, and the general connec- 
tion of the refpective contiguous parts, rather than 
having them disjointed, and reprefented under va- 
viows feales, which in fuch cafe would be inevitable : 
fo that te acquire a competent idea of their re-union 

a and 
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and>conformity, a laborious application would be- 
come neceflary : and withal there would not refule 
froin them the fame effect that a frequent and re- 
iterated infpection of ie fame plate produces on the 
underftanding. 

Another article on which it is — = to be un- 
deceived, is the expectation of having maps wherein 
the modern geography is applied to the ancient, or 
rather confounded with it. But what is praéticable 
with certain individual places, by infcribing on them 
a plurality of names, is by no means fo with countries 
whofe limits do not correfpond. If a namehaving 
fomething in common, as the name of Guienne with 
that of the ancient Aquitaine, from which it is known 
to be derived, does not fall upon the fame extent of 
country ; or if this extent,is not nearly equal, as that 
of Provence compared with the ancient Roman Pro- 
vince in Gaul, how could the countries be delineated 
that have nothing analogous in their ancient and 
modern ‘tate ? I have feen perfons who think it fea- 
fible to publith a repetition of each map in different 
colours, not perceiving the difficulty of the execution, 
and the two-fold expence. Befides, to mak@ inftruce 
tion too eafy, is to injure it fundamentally; for knows 
ledge to be profitable muft coft fome pains in the 
acquifition. The correfpondence of ancient with 
modern Geography will be fufficiently developed and. 
illuftrated, by comparing the medern maps withthe 
ancient; aad as both vai are on the fame plan, 

2 the 
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the comparifon will not be difficult. "There will 
moreover refult co the ftudent the advantage of fami- 
liarifing himfelf, at the fame time,with the one as well 
as the other ftate of Geography. 

To have exhibited every place with a citation of 
the author in whofe works the notice of it is found, 
would not have fuited the plan of a Compendium ; 
though fuch citation I have deemed indifpenfable 
in certaih cafes. The tenour vf this work fhould 
not refemble the differtations, fuch as may be feen in 
the memoirs communicated to the academy of which 
I have the honour to be a member, however difficult 
it be to avoid equally the fame tone of difcuffion. In 
prefenting an edifice of vaft extent, one conceals as 
much as poffible the view of the whole fcaffolding, 
and the almoft infinite detail of materials which 
ferved to ere& it, and to fill it at the fame time with 


. the multitude of objects which it ought to contain. 


Thofe to whom a fort of caprice in the alteration 
of names is not familiar, from a want of recognition 
of certain relations whereby analogy is preferved in 
fuch alteration, will fee perhaps with fome furprife 
that namts apparently diffimilar are given as corres 
fpondent. 

I hope that eyes almoft darkened by long ftudy, as 
well as by the projection of a great number of maps, 
many of which have not been engraved, may yet per= 
mit‘me to follow this epitome of ancient Geography” 
with another work, which might be intitled stares: 

3 FORMED 
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FORMED IN EUROPE AFTER THE FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE west. This change of 
{cerle reprefenting the revolution in Geography, and 
prepared from hiftorical documents, appears the more 
interefting to confider, as it ferves for the foundation 
of the prefent ftate of things. 


~ 
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cians towards the fouthern fhores of Iberia or 
Spain. Eftablifhments formed in Italy and in Ger- 
many by Celtic nations, had diffufed their name 
before Gaul, whence they iffued, was known. 
The Roman domination, when it extended itfelf 
in the weft, and towards the north of Europe, 
made us acquainted with the different countries 
of it. The parts of Afia and of Africa fubjected 
to the fame power became alfo much better 
known than they had been hitherto. Thus 
what, according to fome ancient writers, we may 
call the Roman world, makes the principal part 
of ancient geography, and that which is de- 
tailed with moft minutenefs and precifion. No- 
thing more contributed to retard any improve- 
ment of the ancients in geography, than the 
opinion that the earth was habitable only in 
temperate regions; for, according to this fyf- 
tem, the torrid zone was a barrier that permitted 
no communication between the northern tempe- 
rate zone, which they inhabited, and the fouthern, 
Their intelligence being thus confined to a band 
-orzone, they might with propriety call extenfion 
from welt to eaft, length, or /ongitude; and the 
more contracted {pace from north to fouth, width, 
or Jatitude, Strabo, the moft illuftrious geo- 
 egrapher of antiquity, was not undeceived tn this 
. ee obje& of his 
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{cience ; he, neverthelefs, extended it to fome 
regions beyond the Tropic. Ptolemy expanded 
its limits, and even advanced beyond the Equi- 
‘ noxial Line. The Ganges, which bounded the 
inveftigations of Strabo, was not the line that 
terminated the geography of Ptolemy. Navi- 
gation had opened the way through the ulterior 
countries as far as that of the Sime, which we 
fhall make known in the fequel of this work: 
but at the fame time there will be feen how 
much mutt be refcinded from the extenfion which 
Ptolemy takes in longitude to this extremity of 
the ancient geography towards the eaft. The 
Chart of the World known to the Ancients, where- 
in it has been deemed expedient to delineate only 
the countries which really appertain to the fub- 
ject of the title, will fhew at one view all that 
antiquity was acquainted with in Afia and 
Africa ; which, more vaft than Europe, left to an 
after age the difcovery of the remoter regions of 
thefe great continents. 

The divifion of the world into three parts, ‘4 
Europe, Afia, and Africa, is of the higheft anti- 
quity. But before entering into a detail of the 
countries contained in each of thofe parts, it is 
proper, for the better underftanding of ancient 
geography, to receive {ome general ideas of two, _ 

§ B2 articles 
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“articles which refer to the univerfality of its ob- 


je@. The firft of thefe regards the regions and 
names of the winds according to the ancients; 
the other the itinerary meafures which they made 
ufe of. With refpeét to the winds, we fhall find 
them defigned in the map of the ancient world 
fin a greater number than is thought neceflary to 
report here. We know that the equator, and 
the axis of the world from one pole to the other, 
determined the four principal regions of the 
‘winds, which are called cardinal, The eaft, 


_, mamed Sibfolanus, as being under the rifing fun, 


takes, for the fame reafon, the appellation of 
Apeliotes among the Greeks. The weft was 
‘called Favonius, or Zephyrus: Septentrio was de- 
Nominated Aparétias by the Grecks; and the 
Woetus with them anfwers to the Aufter, or fouth 
wind of the Romans. Boreas, or Agquilo, which 
fometimes appears to be figuratively ufed to fig- 
nify the northern climates of the earth, was more 
precifely ranged between the north and” eaft, 


_ holding nearly the fame place with one of the 


<r ieee called * collateral: The Earns, ot 
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Vulturnus, had the fame relative pofition between 
the eaft and fouthe The Corus, which the 
Greeks named Argefes, anfwers to our Maeftral, 
between the north and weft. The Africus, or 
fouth-weft, was denominated Lids by the Greeks, 
among whom Africa was called Libya; whence 
the prefent name Ledéche in the navigation of 
the Mediterranean is derived. Among the 
winds peculiar to different countries we fhall 
only mention the Cirtius of Gaul, named Japax, 
at the extremity of Italy, which is * our Vent de 

Cers, 


by any authority; and then it would only have exprefled a 
property, not a difference; for the cardinal winds are alfo radial, 
or radii of the great circle. 


* The Abbé le Sadde of Avignon, in his Life of Petrarch, 
obferves that this wind is frequently confounded with the Vent 
de Bife. They are both owing to the fame natural caufes, and 
both blow with the fame impetuofity. 


FO TEE LPT ET ERE FTIR 


& 


The Cers is occafioned by the mountains of Cevennes, the » ; 


Bife by thofe of Vivarez and the Alps. The Cers {weeps the 
coaft of Languedoc from Touloufe as far as Adge, where itlofes 
itfelf in the fea ; while the Bife, coming down the valley formed 
by the bed of the Rhéne, blows over Provence as far as Nice, 


and is more likely to have been the Japax. The Cers is faid 


to derive its name from cyrch, a Celtic word fignifying vio- 
lence; and the Bife from a word in the fame language, de- 


noting darknefs, becaufé the north is the region of darkne(s at 8 


the feafon when this wind is mo prevalent. The rhomb of: 


wee ipe st 
a reenact. 
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Cers, blowing from the north-weft. That which 
is frequently found in ancient writers under the 
name of Etefia, or the Etefian winds, did not de* 
note a particular region of the world, but a re- 
gular wind at a certain feafon, varying its point 
in the horizon from the north to the weft. 
Among the itinerary meafures, none more 
frequently prefents itfelf than the Roman mile, 
which, compofed of a thoufand paces of five Ro- 
man. feet, makes a meafure equivalent to feven 
hundred and fifty-fix of our toifes * ; the Roman 
foot being fomewhat inferior to that of Paris. 
The employment of the ftadium is f{carce lefs fre- 
quent; but a {pecific diftin€tion between the 
different lengths of ftadia does not appear to have 
been hitherto known in geography. The Greek 


the Cers is from the north-weft to the fouth-weft ; that of the 
Bife from the north-eaft to the north-weft. 

Many ancient writers mention the effects of this furious 
wind. ‘lhe poet Aifchylus, in his tragedy of Prometheus, 
makes Hercules fay that he was incommoded by it in croffing 
the Plaine de Crau, near Arles. Diodorus Siculus, and Stra- 
bo, in his fourth book, {peak of its violence ; and Seneca re- 
ports that Auguftus, during his refidence in Gaul, dedicated 
a temple to it, becaufe of its falubrious effects on the atmo- 
fphere. Divus Auguftus templum illi dum in Gallia morare- 
tur et yovit et fecit. Seneca, Queft. 1, 50. : 
_... * The toife of Paris is 76.74 Englith inches. 


ftadium, 
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Radium, thaking the eighth part of a mile, had 
in truth prevailed gver the other meafures of the 


. ftadium: and it was not without a fedulous’ 


commenfuration of the diftances given in ftadia 
to fpaces locally correfpondent, that a meafure 
was difcovered that could not be eftimated at 
more than the tenth of a mile: and again 
another ftadium, which appears of ftill more 
ancient ufe, that is not more than two thirds of 
the laft-mentioned. So that in the chart of 
the ancient ‘world there will be found three 
fcales of ftadia of extremely wide proportions 
between themfelves. ‘The Perfians made ufe of 
the parafang; the length of which appeared 
equal to thirty of thofe ftadia whereof a mile 
contained ten. gypt employed a meafure 
called fchéne, compofed of fixty of the fhorteft 
ftadia, commenfurate with four Roman miles. 
The Roman domination in Gaul had permitted 
that nation to ufe in all its provinces, except the 
Narbonoife, the meafure peculiar to it, the Zuca, 
or league, which was then only equal to fifteen 
hundred Roman paces; but fince afluming dou- 
ble that extent, in conformity to a Germanic 
meafure called a ra/fa, has become the common 
league of France, equal to three Roman miles, 


or about the twenty-fifth part of a degree of the _ 


B 4 meri- 
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méridian. And a more analytic detail belong? 
only to a particular treatife on jtinerary meafures. 
"It is till to the purpofe of this. exordium 
_ to take'a general and tranfient view of the feas. ° 
_ The whole expanfe of thofe which envelope the 
* continent of the earth was comprifed in the 
| same of Ocean. In this extent the fea wafhing 
the fhores of Africa towards the weft, and near 
the place where mount Atlas ‘elevates itfelf, ac 

~ quired the name of Mare Atlanticum; and which, 
from its extremely weftern fituation, is called by 
' the Arabs the Dark Sea. But this name of At- 
a Jantic Sea is not yet out of ufe in geography. 
a Another great divifion of the ocean, which from 
bs ‘the eaftern coaft of Africa fifgtches to the fouth 
of the contirient of Afia, and which we call the 
Indian Sea, was denominated Mare Erythreum, 

_ orthe Red Sea. In the fequeftered climates of 

_ the north the name of Mare Pigrum, or the 

' Torpid Sea, or otherwife of Mare Concretum, 
 correfponds with the prefent appellation of the 

ley-Staw.: — arenech of guiphs that the ocean 
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more frequently i in that of Mare Internum, an 


expreflion more conformable to the ages of pure _ 
latinity than Mediterranean, which is indeed of 


recent date. 
It is to a particular defcription of different 
countries that an exhibition of other feas and 





more confiderable gulphs is referved. It may ~ 
well be prefumed that the titles of Europe, Afia, * 
and Africa, will make capital divifions in this _ 


_ work. Under thefe divifions will be ranged 
the predominant regions in each; and thefe re- 
gions will again be found fufceptible of fub- 
divifions, as having feverally their principal 
parts. . 
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ROCEEDING from weft to'eaft, Spain 
prefents itfelf the firft in our continent of 
Europe. It was called Iberta by the Greeks, from 
the river Iberus; which, having its mouth in the 
Mediterranean, muft have been better known to 
early antiquity than the other great rivers of 


ye) 


Spain, which difcharge themfelves into the ocean. 


From its remote fituation towards the weft, it 


acquired alfo the name of He/peria. It is almoft 


fuperfluous to fay, that, on the fide where it is 
not environed by the fea, it is inclofed by the 


Pyrenees, which feparate it'from Gaul. Iberus, . 
the Ebro, is the moft northern of its rivers, 


Durius, the Duero, or, according to the Portu- 
guefe, Doiro ; and the Tagus, or the Taio, which 
traverfe the middle of this continent, fhape their 


courfes almoft in a parallel dire@tion towards the - 


weft. In the fouthern part Anas, or Guadi Ana, 
and Batis, which under the denomination of the 


Sey in sch affumed the appellation of 
: Guadi- = 


> ¥ 


me ‘ : = ll 
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Guadi-al-Kibir, or the Great River, run more | 
obliquely from the eaft towards the fouth. Sucro, 
or the Xucar, which empties itfelf into the Me- 
diterranean ; and M:nius, or the Minno (which 
fhould be pronounced Migno), having its 
mouth in the Ocean northward of the Durius, 
may alfo be cited here ; omitting at prefent the 
mention of other rivers, which will more pro- 
perly be found in the detail that is to follow. 
Among the mountains defcribed by the ancients, 
that of IJdubeda extends its name to a long 
_ chain, which, from the country of the Cantabri- 
' ans towards the north, continues fouthward to 
_ that of the Celtiberians. Oro/peda is a circle of ~ 
mountains which envelopes the fources of the 
Betis: and what is now called Sierra Morena 
derives its name from Marianus mons, between 
| Caftille and Andalufia, This continent forms 
|. many promontories, of which three are fufhi- 
bs ciently eminent to be diftinguifhed here: Cha- 
| ridemum on the Mediterranean, now Cape Gata ; 
Sacrum, and Artabrum or Nerium, on the Ocean ; 
the firft of which has taken the name of St. 
- Vincent, and the other that of Finifterre. And 
 thefe are the features of nature moft prominent 
and remarkable in this country, 
™ Homans having fuccefsfully difputed with © 
the” ; 
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the Carthaginians the dominion of Spain, and 
reduced by long wars the Spanifh nations who 
refufed obedience, divided the whole cour 
into two provinces, diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tions of Citerior and Ulterior. Under Auguftus, 
the ulterior province was again parted into two, 
Batica and Lufitania ; at the fame time that the 
' citerior aflumed the name of Tarraconenfis, from 
Tarraco, its metropolis. ‘This Tarraconoife oc- 
cupied all the ‘northern part, from the foot of 
the Pyrenees td the mouth of the Durius, where 
Lufitania terminated; and the eaftern, almoft 
entire to the confines of Bztica, which, deriving 
this name from the river Betis, that traverfed it 
during its whole courfe, extended from the north 
to the weft along the bank of the river Anas, 
by which it was feparated from Lufitania; whilft 
this laft-mentioned province was continyed 
thence to the Ocean, between the mouths of the 
Anas and Durius. This divifion of Spain muft 
be regarded as properly belonging to the princi- 
pal and dominant ftate of ancient geography. 
It was not till about the age of Dioclefian and 
Conftantine, when the number of provinces was 
multiplied by fubdivifions, that the Tarraconoife 
was difmembered into two new provinces; one 
towards the limits of Bztica, and adjacent to the 
2 : Medi- 
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' ‘Mediterranean, to which’ the’ city of. Carthago 
glove communicated the name of Carthaginenfis ; 
the other‘on thie Ocean'to the north of Lufitania, 
. and to°which the nation of Ca/laici, or Calleci, 
in the angle of Spain which advances towards 
the north-eaft, has given the name Callecia, 
fill fubfifting in that of Gallicra. Independently 
‘of ‘this diftinGtion of provinces, Spain under the 
Roman government was divided into jurifdic- 
"tions, called Conventus, of which there are count- 
€4 Fourteen ; each one formed of the union of 
feveral cities, who held their affizes in the prin- 
cipal city of the diftri€t. We proceed now to 
‘a particular defcription of each province. 


TARRACONENSIS, 


“The country which correfponds with modern | 


Latalonia, on the declivity of the Pyrenees, com- 
‘prifed divers people, whofe names and fituations 
_ thay befeen in the map of the weftern part of the 
Roman world : but we shall here particularly cite 
ithe Ceretani, fince they have givensthcir name to 
‘a Giftri@ called Cerdagne. A city founded on 
the coaft by the Maffilians, under the name of 
Emporive, is the firft that ptefents itfelf among 


_ thofe which are judged proper to be mentioned 


here, 


. 
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here, in preference to many others... A wallin | 
this city feparated the habitation of the Jndigites, or 
natives of the country, from the Greek ftrangers, 
The place is known by the name of Ampurit, — 
and the environs are diflinguifhed by that of Ams 
purdan, which is a depravation of Pagus Empori= 
tanus. Gerunda, Gironna, is now a place of .con- 


fideration in this canton. 4/2, which gave its: ' 


name to a people, is Vic de Ofona, commonly 
called Vic. Barcino, under the prefent name of 
Barcelona, is the reigning city ; but it heretofore 
yielded this advantage to Tarraco, or Tarragona, 
which ftill preferves the dignity of a metropolis 
in the ecclefiaftical government. A river, which 
the fea receives near Barcelona, owes its name 
of Obrega to that of Rwubricatus. Dertofa, a 
little above the mouth of the Ebro, is recognifed 
under the name of Tortofa. Further inland, the 
Ilergetes, on the right bank of the Sicoris, or the 
Segro, which difcharges itfelf into the Ebro, pof- ~ 
feffed I/erda, which an expedition of Czxfar’s. has 
rendered famous, and which is ftill a place of 
importance under the name of Lerida. Bala- 
guer, higher up the fame river, occupies, the fite 

of Bergufia. Leaving the borders of Catalonia, 

we muft mention O/ca, or Huefca, i in the north 
of Arragon, and the. city of the Taccetani, or 

‘ec: 


Jaca, 
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Jaca, at the foot of the Pyrenees. The modern 
kingdom of Navarre was the original feat of the 
Vafcones,a great nation ; who pafling the moun- 
tains, gave their name to a province of ancient 
Gaul. Pompelo, or Pompelona, on the declivity 
of the Pyrenees ; and Ca/agurris, or Calahora, 
on the fouthern bank of the Ebro, were their 
principal cities. ‘Towards the fources of the 
Ebro, and reaching to the ocean, dwelt the Can- 
tabri, a warlike people, who long defended their 
liberties*. Divided into many cantons, they ex- 
tended over Bifcay and part of Afturias, We 
‘may judge of their ancient ferocity, by what is 
reported of a people who made part of this na- 
tion under the name of Concani, that they ef- 
teemed the blood of horfes a moft delicious 
beverage. A city fituated at the foot of the 
mountains where the Ebro rifes, was called Fu/io- 
briga. Opinions are divided concerning the po- 
fition of the maritime city called Flavibriga. 
‘This termination of ériga, frequently repeated in 
names of places in Spain, denotes a city in the 
language of the country. 

To the Cantabrians, towards the weft, were 
contiguous the Afures, who had alfo fignalized 
themfelves by a glorious refiftance to the Ro- 


* Cantaber fera domitus catena. Hor. 
man 
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man yoke. Defcending from the mountains to 
the plain country, we find their city under the 
name of Afurica Augufa, which is ftill pre- 
ferved in that of Aftorga. A colony eftablithed 
in this canton, and named Legio Septima Gemina, 
is the origin of the city of Leon. One of the 
principal towns of this nation, and named Lan- 
cla, was not far diftant. We cannot forbear la- 
menting, that, owing to the little topographical 
knowledge which Spain has yet afforded us of 
the kingdoms-of Leon and old Caftile, we are 
here deprived of all light to dire& us in our 
fearch after different places, which, independently 
of geographical monuments, are mentioned in 
hiftory in a manner to excite our curiofity. 
Oviedo, the prefent capital of Afturias, replaces 
in dignity, if not precifely in fituation, an an- 
cient city called Lucus Affurum. The territory 
of the Pa/ici was a peninfula, or corner of land, 
which the cape named De las Penas* terminated, 
and F/avionavia was their city. Finally, the 
Callaci terminated this northern fhore of the 
Tarraconoife, which we have but curforily fur- 
-veyed, In their territory are recognized two fu- 
perior cities or capitals of Comventus, the one 
called Bracara Augufla, or Braga; the other 
* Pena’ de Pugon, 
C'2 Lucus 
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Lucus Augufii, or Lugo. A promontory, re- 
markable for being the moft, elevated land of the 
continent of Spain towards the north, appearing 
in antiquity under the name of Trileucum, has 
‘been changed into that of Ortiguera, or, accord- 
ing to vulgar ufage, Ortegal. We have already 
mentioned Artabrum, fill more remarkable as 
‘anfwering to Finifterre*. In the interval be- 
tween thefe promontories, the pofition of Mag- 
nus Fortus feems to have been the fame with that 
of Coruna, and, Brigantium with that of Be- 
tancos. A city named Jria Flavia appears to 
have exifted in a place now named Padron. 
Among feveral places diftinguithed by mineral 
waters, Jgu@e Origines, and Aqua Flavia, have 
“become Caldas d’Orenfe, and Chavés. Tyde is 
‘Tui, a little above the mouth of the Minho, 
Between the Minho and Doiro, a little river 
mamed Limxs, now Lima, was alfo called Lethe, 
vor the river of oblivion, in antiquity. On the 
Doiro, near to its mouth, Calle, called now Portoy 
4s ‘remarkable, by the combination of its ancient 
and modern name, for giving the denomination 
of Portugal to a kingdom, which being hereto- ° 
fore limited to the extent-of a county or earl- 
dom, was conferred ona prince of the houfe of 
- France by a king of Leon. 

Ete > * TheDand’s End. 


Afcending . 


e 
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Afcending the Durius, we find the nation: of 
Vaccai, and that of,drevaci. Among. the: cities 
mentioned by the ancients in the firft, and which 
was contiguous to the Aftures, Pa//antia is the 
eafieft recognized under the name of Palentia. 
A river which traverfes this region from north to 
fouth, has deduced from the name P:/oraca (given 
by an infcription) that of Pifuerga. It is not 
well afcertained whether or not Valladolid, lowér 
down this river, correfponds precifely in fitua- 
tion with thaf of a city anciently named Pintia; 
Simancas, which is not far diitant from it, 


takes its name from Sepfimanca; the Arevaci — 
owing the name which diftinguifhes them ‘to ” 


a river called Areva, which falling into the 
Duero on the fouth fide, divides their territorys 
Their principal city, if we may judge by the 
prerogative of a Convenius, was Clunia; of which 
veftiges fubfift under the name of Corugnay at 
fome diftance north of the river, a little above 
Aranda. Burgos, the prefent capital .of old: Caf 
tile, cannot be mentioned here, becaufe it-only 
began to appear under the counts that preceded 
the kings of that country. Rauda and Uxama, are 
Roa and Ofma. But afcending higher, we find 


Naumantia diftinguifhing itfelf in renown above — 
all other cities, for a tefiftance of fourteen years _ 
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to the numerous armies of Rome. An hiftorian, 

a Spaniard * by nation, and-who is called Hi/- 

| paniee decus,the ornament of Spain, attributes the 
defence of it to the Celtiberians: and a nation 
- under the name of Pe/endones, towards the fources 

of the Durius, is mentioned as Celtiberian. 

i Tt is upon this river, not far from its origin, 
_ and above the city of Soria, that we find 
the fite that Numantia occupied. We muft 
believe that it was replaced by another city of 
| the fame name, fince there is mention made of 
'. its exiftence many ages after it was deftroyed 
to its foundations by Scipio Emelianus. Termes, 
__ | ally of Numantia, preferves the name of Tiermes 
» without population. In the fartheft part of the 
_® territory of the Arevacians, Cauca and Segovia 
_ preferve their names. Segontia, now Siguenza, 
at the entrance of New Caftile, belonged to the 
_ fame people. One of the moft powerful nations 
__ of Spain, and who fuftained long wars againft the 
~ Romans, were the Celsiberi;, who joining the 
name of their race to the {pecific one of 

e nation where they fettled +, extended them- 
felves from the right or fouthern fhore of the 
ea scdau into the Tarraconoife. In the center of 
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the country, one of their principal cities, named 
Ergavica, was fituated among the mountains, 


near to the little river of Guadiela, which the 


Taio receives not far from its origin. Ap- 


proaching the Ebro, Bilbilis, the native city” 
of the poet Martial, near a river named Salo, now — 


Xalon, is only known by the name of Baubola, 


in the neighbourhood of a new city conftruéted 
by the Maures, called Callatayud. Turia/o exifts 
ftill in Taragona; and Ca/cantum, in Cafcante, 
not far diftant’from it. ‘Towards the fouthernm 
part of Celtiberia, the pofition of a colony named 
Valeria, is found under the name of Valera, 


which is preferved in a fmall. place in a diftri@ — 


of New Caftile, called La Mancha. And the 
prefent name of Iniefta, in the fame diftri@, ans 
fwers to that of Egelefa. Lobetum, which ap- 
pears to have had its particular territory between 


the Celtiberians and the nation we proceed to. 


defcribe, accords with that of Requena. 
Befide the Celtiberians, the Edetani feretched 


from the Ebro to the river Sucro, or Kucar. Cafar- — 


augufia, or Saragofa, the capital of a Conventus, 
and which was before named Sa/duba, was at the 


northern extremity of this great territory 5 and — 


Celfa, which lower down had a bridge over the © 
Ebro, is known by thé name of Xelfa. ‘On the > 
; C4 ite? 
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_ emote or fouthern fronitier, we diftinguith Sa- 
— guntus and Valentia. Saguntus, deftroyed by 
Hannibal, re-eftablithed by the Romans, preferves 
its vefliges in a place, of which the modern name 
oat 4 Murviedro is formed of the Latin muri veteres, 
old walls. The river which pafies by Valentia, 
named heretofore Turia, affumed, under the do- 
- minion of the Maures, the name of Guadalaviar. 
__ Inthe name of Segorbe, a noted city in the 
im kingdom of Valentia, we recognize that of Se- 
tpl of which there is mention in the de- 
tail of cities of the Conventus Carthaginenfis, 
as the capital of Celtiberia; which cannot 
be eafily admitted, unlefs we fuppofe that 
‘the Celtiberians, in the primitive ftate of their 
pene, controuled the Edetani. This name of 
 Edetani was formed from. that of their capital 
ee i didetas which having been alfo called Lerida, 
a. ae fubiitts under that name in the parallel of 
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that the fignification of the Greek denomination 
of Cherfonefus fubfifte in that of Penifcola, form- 
ed by depravation of the Latin Peninfula. Ae 
But we muft at prefent return by Celtiberia 
to enter among the Curpetan’, whom the Cel- 
tiberians had behind them, in the center of 
the continent of Spain. Toletum, Toledo, was 
their principal city. It.is only by, conjecture 
that to Madrid, a new city, is applied the name 
of Mantua, which we find among the ancient 
towns of this’ nation. It is agreed to ‘afcribe 
Alcala, the name of which is Arabic, to Coms 
pluium in the fame territory, Contrebia, of 
which mention is made in hiftory, has left its 
veftiges in a place called Santavert. The fertile 
fields cf Cumin indicate the Vicus Cuminarius'to 
have been Zarza. It appears that the name of 
the O/cades, who had a city named Altaa, is pre- 
ferved in Orgaz; and, if we be not deceived, we 
difcover the name of Libora in that of Talavera 
on the Tagus. Confuegra is evidently the pofi- 
tion of Confaburus. ‘Towards the fources of the 
Anas, in a part of Orofpeda, were the’ Oretant, 
who deduced their name from a city called _ 
% Oretum, the fite of which has been betes 


~* Rather the name of the city from that of the people ‘y 


this cafe, and all fimilar ones, a 
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to light, in a paltry village to which the name 
of Oreto ftill remains: we may fay alfo that. — 
they reached into Batica, in poffefling Cafule on 
the Batis. Lemunium, which was placed not far 
from the fource of the Anas, ought to enter into 
their territory, rather than that of the Carpetan: ; 
and Libi/ofa will be found in Lefuza. Advanc- 
ing at length to the fea, we find the Contefiant 
occupying the country which now forms the 


Be. kingdom of Murcia and the fouthern part of 


Valencia. By far the moft confiderable city in 
this canton was Carthage Nova, or Carthagena, 
which, for the advantage of having a fine port, 
and by its fituation affording always an open en- 
_ trance into Spain, was conftructed by the Car- 
thaginians, and from them taken by the moft 
Wluftrious of the Scipios. Setabis is Xativa, ona 
little river which falls into the Xucar. Dyanium, 
a maritime city, which communicated its name 
to a neighbouring promontory, ftill preferves it 
in that of Denia. Lucentum has fubfifted un- 


_ ger the name of Licante, which, according to 








_ prefent ufage, is Alicant. Ilicis is Elche, and 
 ‘Orcelis Orihuela. Vergrlia is applied to the pofi- 

: tion of Murcia, although there is no mention of 
this. city till after the invafion of the Maures. 
‘aes ‘maritime fhore was ‘called Spartarius Cam- 
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pus, from a fpecies of reeds which grow there in 
abundance. Another people, the Ba/litant, ex- 
tended into this extremity of thé Tarraconoife: 
they appear even to have been entirely comprifed — 
in it, although placed beyond the mountain of 
Orofpeda, on the fources of the Bztis. This 
circumftance naturally eftablifhes them in Ba- 
tica; in treating of which they will be particu- 
larly mentioned. J/orcis, or Lorca, is afligned to 
this territory. 

But before entering upon a defcription of Bz’ 
tica, we muft {peak of the ifles adjacent to the 
Tarraconoife, which, in the augmentation of the © 
number of provinces, affumed the rank of a pare 
ticular one. The name of Baleares, or, accord 
ing to the Greeks, Gymnefie, was limited to the. 
two iflands of Major and Minor, Majorca and 
Minorca. They were occupied by the Phoeni- 
cians before the Romans feized them ; and their 
inhabitants, it is well known, were eminently. 
diftinguifhed for their dexterity at the fling, 
The principal city in the firft preferves the 
name of Palma. The pofition which another 
city occupied named Pollentia, is known néar 4 
a town conftructed by the Maures under-+the _ 
name of Alcudia. As to Minorca, the name of 
wie Magonis, given’ to, it by a Cohigialhd 
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“commander, is but little altered in that of Port 
Mahon. Ebufus, Yvica, and Ophiu/a, or the 
* Serpentine, which is Formentera, almoft adhe- 
rent to Yvica, were feparate from the Baleares, 
called in Greek Pitywfz, or the Ifles of Pines. 


SareeCe, 


| This province, mich, as we have already 

Gk "  faid, traverfed by the river Bztis, to which it 
owed its name, was diftinguifhed-from the other 
provinces of Spain by its richnefs and fertility. 
~The number of cities which it contained in 
limits comparatively contracted, and four dif- 
tris of jurifdiGtions or conventus, are fufficient 
teftimonies of its abundance and population, It 
was alfo the firft known by the advantages that 
be the Phcenicians there found for their commerce. 
_. Its extent correfponds precifely with that part 
. of Spain which, advanced towards the fouth, 
has taken the name of Andalufia, derived from 
_ Vandalitia, which the Vandals, before they were 
ppneained by the Goths to pafs into Africa, 
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Bo bike Serpentaive in the original, which fignifies a fpecies of — 

/ plane called Birthwort, or Snakeroot. But whether it ob- 

tained its name from its figure, or for abounding:in that plant, 
tec REPL ee seeds: Bs fignifies.a 
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left to this country. Among the people which - 
it comprehended, the Turdetani occupied the 
greateft fpace in afcending the banks of the 
Betis from the fea.. Above them were the 
Turduk; and the canton to which the river 
owes its origin belonged to the Bafiitant, who © — 
appear to have feized upon Beetica, properly — ‘ 
fo called, if we admit their primitive feat to 
have been in the Tarraconoife. Along the fea, 
and within the Fre/um, or ftrait, which feparates 
Spain from Africa, were the Bafuli, furnamed 
Peni; which, being the general term for the 
Phoenician nation, was fpecially applied to the 
Carthaginians. A diftri@ diftant from the fea, ~ 
and lining the left bank of the Anas, was diflin- 
guithed by the name of Beturia, without being | 
proper to any particular nation. AY 
To enter into a more minute detail, we fhall 
follow the courfe of the river from its fource 
in the Saltus Tugienfis, which owes its denomi- =| 
nation to a place named Tugia, now Toia. Ba/ii, > 
which may have given a name to the Ba//itani, is 
Baza. Acci preferyed its name under the Mau- 
res in that of Guadi-Acci; of which is formed 
' the prefent name of Guadix. A little place 
called Cazlona, on the right bank of the Batis, 
fiews the fiation, of ahaee which was acon; — 1 
—- 3 * fiderable  ~ 
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 fiderable city. A little lower, IWsfurgi had its 
pofition near Andujar. §till defcending the 
fame bank, we find Corduba, the head of a 
Conventus. Vt owed its foundation to the 
Romans, and did not yield in grandeur to 
* any other in Betica. We know that Cordoua 
fince ferved as a refidence for the great Emirs of 
the Maures, who conquered Spain from the 
Goths: and this city was otherwife famous for 
_ producing the two Senecas and Lucan. At fome 
 diftance to the left of the Batis, enmthe river Sin- 
gilis, now Xenil, Afigis, the principal city of a 
‘Conventus, fubfifts in Ecija. Urfo is Offuna; and, 
‘approaching Seville, we find Carmona fubfifting 
under the fame name. Hij/palis, having the fame 
- dignity in a Conventus, has only preferved its 
name under the altered form of Sevilla. The 
' ancient pofition of Mialica, the native city 
‘of the emperor Trajan, will alfo be found in 
‘a place named Sevilla la Vieja, about a league 
 @iftant, in afcending the river, and upon the op- 
_ ‘polite fide. From above Sevilla, the Batis, which 
| ‘has at prefent but one mouth, was continued 
heretofore by two ftreams to the fea, embracing _ 
an ifland which in remote antiquity was cele- 
brated under the name of Tartefjus. Nebriffa, 
qe taiitixa, 008 Ate, fuxnamed Regia (of which 
# there 
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there remains only the name to ground that 

it occupied), were adjacent to that arm of the 
Bztis which exifts no more. In coafting weft _ 
of the Batis we find Oxoba anfwering to Mo- 
guer; and from the name of Jiipula is formed — 
that of Niebla, whofe fituation is higher up the. 
country. We fhould here have a great matty 
places to cite, were we to enumerate all that are 
mentioned by ancient authors in Betica. We 
muft not omit to mention, however, Si/apo, 
which may be prefumed to have been comprifed 
in the limits of Beturia, and noted for its mines 
of minium, or vermilion. The pofition of this 
place is fufficiently obvious in the modern name 
of Almaden, which it received from the Maures; 
Maaden in the Arabic language being the appel- 
lative term for mines. 

To conclude what concerns Betica, we muft 
follow the coaft, which leaving the mouths of 
the Betis, and making one fide of the Fretum — 
Gaditanum, becomes at length the thore of the 
- Mediterranean. Gadir, or Gades, owed its foun< 
‘dation to the Tyrians, on an ifland of fmall 
extent, but attached to another of greater fize 
“by a caufey; while this is feparated from the 
continent by a channel like that of ariver, at the 
es of which towards the fea a holme, or si 
infu- x 
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tent hill, bore a temple dedicated to Her- 
cules, the tutclary. divinity of the founders of 
be Cadiz. Its pofition beyond the ftrait, and 
the circumftance of its having one of the fineft 

rts in the known world, were advantages 
a. which rendered it-a city of high eftimation. 
__ Receiving new augmentation under the Roman 
power, it became the capital of aConventus. On 
- the firait the pofition of Balon, the ufual place 
“for embarkation for Tingis, in Africa, is found 
ye in the name of Balonia, though now without 
e habitation. We know that the points of the 
>  Fretum, in entering the Mediterranean, are cle- 
vated into two mountains oppofite to each other ; 
Calpe in Europe, and Ada in Africa; and that 
es thefe mountains were reprefgnted as the columns 
OE Hercules, to whofe labour is afcribed, in the 
E. fables of antiquity, the opening of the ftrait 
“which afforded entrance to the Ocean. We 

_ know alfo that Ca/pe was called * Gebel-Tarik 
iby the Maures; and of this name, by alteration, 


of digs 
* From pice Arabic ike a mountain,.and Tarik, the name 
the commander who led the firft emg of. the Maures 
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is formed the modern one of Gibraltar. At the 
bottom of a gulph.which this mountain covers 
on the eaft, there exifted» heretofore a town 
called Carteia, which appears to have been con= 


founded with that mentioned in antiquity under — 
the name of Ca/fe. Approaching Ma/aca, ot 


Malaga, but at fome diftance from the fea, Munda, 
which a victory won by Czfar has rendered fa- 
mous, ftill preferves its name; and the modern 
name of Adtequera, further inland, alfo recals 
that of Anticaria on a Roman way. Infcrip- 
tions which have been found there would 
induce us to think that it was dependent on 
Singilis, which is thought to have exifted on 
a river of the fame name, now called the Xenil, 
at a place whofe modern name is Puente de Don- 
Gonzalo. The principal city in the interior 
part of this canton, which correfponds with the 
kingdom of Grenada, was Eliberis, of which a 


neighbouring mountain retains the name, in that 


of Sierra Elbira. As to the city of Grenada, 
which is nat far diftant, it isto the Maures that 
it owes its foundation and its fovereignty. The 
maritime cities of Menoba, Salembina, and Ab- 
dera, notwithftanding the mvtation of | their 
names, are Almunecar, Salobrena, and Adra. 


The prefent name of Almeria, the orthography _ 
! D- of 


“same 
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of which in the time of the Maures ‘was Merja, 
or al-Merja, fupplies the ancient denomination 
* of Murgis. Finally, on the common limits of 
Betica and Tarraconenfis we find the ruins 
of a city named Urci, not far from Vera, upon 
the fea. 


LUSITANIA. 


‘Tn the general divifion of Spain into. pro- 
vinces, we have feen that this, which remains to 
be deferibed, extended itfelf from the river Anas 
to the Durius, in pafling along the fhores of the 
Oceam.. The Tagus, or Taio, which bife@ing 
this extent of country in its courfe, feparated 
two great nations. The Lufitani, whofe name 
makes that of the entire province, occupied the 
divifion north of the river; but in their primi- 
tive ftate being only bounded by the Durius, 
they encroached on the +territory which, in 
the. extent given to the: Tarraconoife, had be- 
longed to the Calfaici,, The Roman yoke was 
an advantage to this Lufitanian nation, who are 
reported to have lived by depredation on their 
~ neighbours before they were obliged to apply 
themfelves, to the culture of their lands. Odo 
is well. known to have been the pofition of Lif- — 
homig hanithing to: hates of fable the applica- 


eae tion 
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tion of this name to that of Ulyffes. Of two 
promontories whiclf embrace the gulph wherein 
the Taio difcharges itfelf, the moft advanced in 
the fea, and which is the moft weftern point of 
land of the continent of Europe under the name 
of Roca de Sintra, was called Magnum Promon- 
torium. In afcending the Taio on the fame fide 
with Lifbon, Sca/abis, a city diftinguifhed in 
quality of the head of one of the three Con- 
ventus into which Lufitania was portioned, has 
taken the name of St. Irene, but corrupted. by 
common ufe into Santarem. We muft mention 
by the way, that a place fituated dire@tly oppofite 
on the other fide of the river, and whofe prefent 
name is al-Metim, appears to have been Moron, 
of which a Roman commander, who reduced the 
Lufitanians, made a place of arms. Proceeding 
north, we find Conimbriga in Coimbra, a city ce- 
lebrated in Portugal for its univerfity ; and the 
river Mondego, which pafles this city, was 
named Monda. ‘Torocas takes the pofition 
which Yalabriza occupied, upon a little river 
whofe name of Vacua.is now Vouga. It muft 
be faid of Lama, that, influenced by the refem- — 
blance of name, we have tried to give it the pofi- 
tion of Lamego ; remarking, at the fame time, 
that this city et by Ptolemy to another 
nation 
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nation than that of the Lufitanians, "il of 
whom we fhall prefently fpeak. If we retire 
from the fea, many cities which might be men- 
tioned occur on the indeterminate limits between 
‘the nation which has given the name to Lufita- 
‘nia, and another great nation, the Vettones, which 
the fame province comprifed, and whofe diftria& 
extended from the Durius, beyond the Tagus, to 
. the’ Anas. We find two cities of the name 
_ Of Lancia; one furnamed Oppidana, the other 
“Tranfcudana ; thefe furnames being relative to 
their refpeCiive pofitions on a little river which 
‘falls into the Durius, named Cuda, now Coa. 
It is thought that Oppidana might be applied to 
the city of a-Guarda, and that Ciudad-Rodrigo 
might replace Zranfcudana.. As to another city 
named Jyedita, whofe territory, we are inform- 
ed, bordered upon that of the firft Lancia, it 
is known to be Idanha, which the furname of 
Velha diftinguifhes from an Idanha Nova. On 
the frontier of the nation of Arevaci, who have 
been mentioned in defcribing the Tarraconoife, 
Salmaniica is a pofition: well known in that of 
~ Salamanca. Bazien/es and Cazrium are found in 


_. Banos and Coria, But we muft not omit Norba 


_ Cafarea, which the general opinion afcribes to 
i oe pofition of ‘Alcantara. A bridge over the 
Bes Tagua, 
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Tagus, which was dedicated by an affociation of 
many cities to thesemperor Trajan, afforded oc- 
cafion in the time of the Maures to the modern 
denomination ; Cantar in the Arabic language 
being the general term to defignate a bridge. 
In leaving the Tagus we meet with Ca/fira 
Cacilia on the fite now occupied by Caferes, - 
On the bank of the Anas, by which Lufitania 
was feparated from Bituria, a part of Betica, 
Emerita Augufla, a colony of * penfioners or 
veterans, founded by Augutftus, the capital of a 
Conventus, and the refidence of the proprsteror 
governor of this province, preferves its name, 
with little alteration, in that of Merida. ‘The 
nation of Zurduli, which we have feen eftablifh- 
ed in Bztica, appear to have extended hither be- 


* The invalids throughout the émpire were alfo called © 
Emeriti, or Beneficiarii Augufti, becaufe, befides founding 
this city in Spain, Auguftus inftituted funds for their fupport. 
This is illuftrated by the annexed infcription, preferved at — 
Nimes among many others, and reported by Menard and’ 
Gruter. . 

IVL. VALERIANO MIL. LEG. 
XX. BRITANNIC. BEN. 
AVG. MILITAVIT ANNOS X, 
MENS. VII. DIES XXV- 
VIXIT ANN. XXXI. MENS. Y. DIES XXVI. 
IVLIA IVLIO FILIO SANCTISSIMAE 
PIETATIS ET,SIBI VIVA P. a ie 
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fore this city was attributed to the Pettones. 
Afcending a little higher we find Méetallinum, 
fufficiently apparent in the name of Me- 


- dellin. 


The fouthern part of Lufitania bordering on 
the Ocean between the Tagus and the Anas, re- 
mains yet to be defcribed. It was occupied by 
the Cel/tici, who appear to have had fome poffef- 
fions even beyond the Anas. We may add, 
that a detached part of this nation was cantoned 
far diftant in the neighbourhood of Finifterre, 
which, befides the name of Artabrum, was alfo 
called Celticum. The principal city in the region 
of Lufitania, which makes the prefent obje& of 
difeuffion, to judge by the dignity or head of a 
Conventus, was Pax Fulia; the name of which 
having been altered in the time of the Maures 
into that of Bakilia, is now hardly to be recog- 
nized in Béja. ‘The name of Eéora is pre- 


‘ferved in that of Evora, to the north of Béja; 


and proceeding ftill further north, we find 
the veltiges of Meidobriga in Armenha, a town 
in the neighbourhood of mount Herminius, 
very near the limits of Portugal. Turning to- 
wards the fouth, we perceive Myrtilis fubfifting 
in Martola, on the bank of the Guadiana; and 


g inclining towards the coaft, .we fhall meet 
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witti Sacha; in the name of Alcacerdo-fal, which 
fignifies the caftle of falt.. Bordering on the fea, 
near Setubal, was Ceto-briga, which is thought 
to owe its name to the fifheries on the coafty 
This extremity of the continent of Spain forming 
an acute angle, was called by the Latin term of 
Cuneus, or the wedge ; but took the name of Al- 
garve under the Maures; Gard in, the Arabic 
language fignifying the weft; and from it 
comes the name of Garbdino, for the fouth-weft 
wind in the Mediterranean. ‘The vulgar opinion 
among the ancients, that oppofite the Sacrum Pros 
montorium, now Cape St. Vincent, which is the 
point of Algarve, the fun terminating his courfe 
plunged into the fea, particularly diftinguithed 
this point of land from others more advanced to- 
wards the weft. Among the cities of the Cuneus, 
Lacobriga exifted near Lagos, Offonsba near Faro; 
and it is thought that Balfa might be afcribed the 
fituation of Tavira, which follows at no great 
diftance from the mouth’of the Anas, the termi+ 
nation of Lufitania. We know that it is a:com- 
mon practice to confound the limits,of Lufitania 
with thofe of modern Portugal; and, sin truth, 
the greateft part of this kingdom coincides with — 
them. But it may be remarked, that Portugal, — 
pafling on one fide beyond the confines of Lufita- _ 
ae D4 pia, 
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nia, by the two provinces which are north of the 
Doiro, does not’ comprehend, on the other, the 
extenfion of Lufitania among the Vettones; in- 
afmuch as Merida, which was heretofore the cae 
pital of the Roman province, is not now a Por 
tuguefe city, 
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- fea, and then the Pyrenees, terminated the fouth-, . ‘ 


AUL, bounded by the fea from the north 
to the weft, -was limited on the eaftern 
fide only by the Rhine, in the whole extent of 
its courfe. The chain of the Alps fucceeded 
thence to the Mediterranean: the coaft of this 


ern. part. Thus we may remark that France 
does not occupy the whole extent of ancient 
Gaul, feeing the excefs of this on the fide of the 
Rhine and Alps. Few countries are fo advan- 


__ tageoufly interfected with rivers. To give fome 


have juft mentioned. The Mo/a, the Meufe, 


detail of them, we muft begin with the Mo/élla, 
as difcharging itfelf into the Rhine, which we 


flowing northward as well as the Rhine, which 


# receives, before it arrives at the fea, a branch 


53 “ 


emanating from that river under the name of 


_ Fatalds and Scat, the Scheldt, is connegted * a 
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towards its mouth with that of the Mcufe. In 
quitting the northern part of Gaul, Seguana, the 
Seine, which, among other rivers, receives the 
Matrona, the Marne, and, after a confiderable 
interval, Ligea, the Loire, which running to the 
forth to reflect itfelf again weftward, is aug~ 
mented by the Elaver, or Alier ; Garumna, the 
Garonné; Which, before opéhiing a confiderable 
gulph at its mouth, receives the Durantus, or 
Dordogne ; and finally, the Aturus, ot Adour, 
neat the Pyrenees; are the rivers which we may 
Cite preferably to others, as being the principal 
6nés which the Weftern Ocean receives from 
Gaul On the fide of the Mediterranean, Rho- 


danus; the Rhone, carries away with it three ri< 


vers,whofe names were Arar, Iara, and Dru- 


_ @ntia; now the Soane, the Ifere, and the Du- 


rances » We refrain at prefent from enumerating 
the lefs confiderable rivers that the ancients were 
acquainted with in Gaul, as the more analytic 
defcription of the country will give occafion to 
indicate fome of them. Among the mountains 
which.are to be mentioned, the Cebeuna pre- 
ferves its name in that of Cevennes; that of 
Fura is, not. changed, and Voge/us is, Vofge. 
Branches detached from the principal ridge of 


ie i eeitips, and which cover confiderable tra&ts of 


« country, 
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country, have communicated the name of A/pes 
to-particular provinces of Gaul. On the coaft 
of the Ocean, the Gobaum Promontorium, which 
is the Finifterre, or Land’s End of Bretagne, and 


the Ittum, which eontraéts the ftrait called the’ 


Pas de Calais, are thofe which antiquity furs’ 
nithes. 

Three great nations, Ce/te, Belgz, and Aqui 
tani, diftinguifhed by language as by cuftoms, 
divided among them the whole extent of Gaul ; 
but in a manner very unequal. The Celts oc- 
cupied more than half of it, from the Seine and 
the Marne to the Garonne, extending eaftward 
to the Rhine, towards the upper part of its 
courfe, and in the fouth to the Mediterranean. 
They were alfo more Gallic than the others: 
for the Belgx, at the northern extremity, and 
bordering on the Lower Rhine, were mingled 
with Germanic nations; and the Aquitani, en- 
clofed between the Garonne and the Pyrenees, 
had much affinity with the Iberian or Spanifh 
Mations of the neighbouring mountains. The 
reader mutt alfo be informed, that the name of 
Celta, and of Celtica, extended to Gaul in gene 


ral, being that given by the nation to themfelves, — 


It is from the Romans that we learn to call 
’ them 


